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perienced so marvellous a development. The hum of
the workshop was heard in places which had previously
only been disturbed by the whirr of the grouse; and
new forces, undreamed of a century before, were
employed to assist the progress of production. The
trade of the United Kingdom acquired an import-
ance which it had never previously enjoyed, and the
manufacturing classes obtained an influence which they
had never before known. The landowners were slowly
losing the monopoly of power which they had enjoyed
for centuries. Traders and manufacturers were daily
obtaining fresh wealth and influence. A new England
was supplanting the old country; and agriculture, the
sole business of our forefathers, was gradually becoming
of less importance than trade. . . . The predominance
of the British at sea had driven every enemy from the
ocean, and had enabled British merchants to ply their
trade in comparative safety. The numerous possessions
which the British had acquired in every part of the
globe had provided them with customers in all parts of
the world; and the most civilised, as well as the most
savage, of nations were purchasing the produce of the
looms of Manchester and of the factories of Birmingham.
Even the taxation which the war had necessitated had
stimulated the manufacturers to fresh exertions. The
merchants were continually discovering fresh outlets
for British trade; the manufacturers were constantly
encouraged to increase their produce."1
All these advantages the first Sir Robert Peel, Tory
as he was by temperament and training, attributed to
the policy and genius of Pitt.    As a merchant and
1 Walpole, History of JSngland, vol. i, p. 50.